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moons than suns in the political firmament"; that the
Throne must remain " sheltered within an inner and
landlocked haven/1 and that "the mental habits,
which it tends to generate, will be less masculine,
though more amiable: " we can clearly discern the
picture before the writer's mind. It is that of a
Queen, still young and comparatively unversed in
affairs, listening with a kind of filial reverence to the
sentences of a Melbourne or a Peel; or of a Queen,
of mature years, prudent, high-minded, and
sagacious, but broken by an inexpugnable affliction,
reserved, retiring, and somewhat self-absorbed,
dominated by the impressive personality, the
vibrating intellectual force, of a Gladstone or a
Disraeli. It would almost seem as if, for the proper
working of the constitutional machine, we required
the Salic Law of succession to be inverted, so that
the crown of Britain should never be inherited
except by a woman.

It happened that at the critical stage of develop-
ment the throne was occupied not merely by a
woman but by a very young unmarried woman.
When she did wed, she took as husband a Prince
who, by his integrity, his unselfishness, his abso-
lute freedom from personal ambition, was best
fitted to assist the experiment. Yet, even with the
throne shared by one so little "masculine." in any
derogatory sense, as Prince Albert, the political
apparatus ran sometimes with ominous jerks and jolt-
ings. There was frequent trouble with the Cabinet,
and occasionally it grew serious. The ideal arrange-
ment, the equipoise of "influence and power/' did
not work at all well when the Sovereign was under
the close inspiration of an able, scholarly, cautious